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We Se 7eee and thank the magnificent men and women of our 


modern army — an army of specialists. Highly skilled and competent, they will demand 
of Peace exacting standards of specialisation. The Dunlop Rubber Company, so closely 


in touch with their needs in war, will be specially qualified to serve them in. Peace. 
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THE USUALLY GENIAL GENERAL EISENHOWER SHOWS BY HIS GRIM ASPECT HIS HORROR OF GERMAN - BRUTALITY: 
THE MACABRE SCENE OF VICTIMS MURDERED BY S.S. GUARDS AT OHRDRUF CAMP. 


The scene of the appalling massacre at Ohrdruf camp, about 10 miles south of | shed near by, many more bodies were found, which had been sprinkled with quicklime. 
Gotha, was visited recently by General Eisenhower, with Generals Bradley and | Those in the hut had died either from starvation, torture or disease, or they had been 
Patton. The General, standing in the centre of the group, square-jawed and grim, beaten to death. Those in front of the hut had been shot in the back of the head 
indicates by his pose how he regards this grisly atrocity. Here, the partly-clad | excepting for one American shot in the throat. According to one prisoner who hid, 
bodies of thirty-one men lay huddled grotesquely together where they had been | some 2000 others died, and were taken in trucks to adjoining woods and burnt 
murdered by S.S. guards because they were too ill to be moved. In a wooden | U.S. Army authorities have compelled civilians at Ohrdruf to witness the horrors, 
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HE most important things in a man’s life are food, 
work, home, and God. Food because he cannot 

exist without it, work because he cannot feed without 
it, home because his being craves for love and con- 
tinuance, God because-his soul rebels against the 
harsh, uncertain and fleeting conditions of his mortal life. 
Yet, though these needs are inherent in every man, 

it is curious how little clearly, in the seeming com- 
plexities of modern civilised existence, our so-called 
thinkers have apprehended them. They see them, 
but they see them through a glass—darkly. The very 
words we use in Press and Cabinet to describe them 
are long, vague and of changing meaning. We speak 
not of food but of nutrition, not of work but of full 
employment, not 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


make our right arm strong and forge a sword to wield 
with it, evil will triumph and virtue will not avail. 
It is easy now to try to explain away our years of 
national folly by laying the blame for the war on those 
who tried vainly and by such sad shifts to appease 
the aggressor, when he was too strong and evil to 
appease by anything but a sword, but the real blame 
—-so far as it can be attached to the victims as opposed 
to the perpetrators of aggression—lies at the door 
of those who for so long believed and preached in all 
honesty that in a world alive with armed evil virtue 
and faith were enough. For when those who are both 
virtuous and strong—and Britain in 1918 was both— 
lay aside the sword, they make a present of power to 








of all the laboratories in the world cannot alter it by 
one iota. 

Man needs home. I think we have learnt that too. 
All over the world human beings, like the blowing 
dust of the erosion belts created by greed, agricultural 
folly and misapplied chemistry, are drifting or ‘‘ milling 
around ”’ in driven, homeless millions—a sick, pitiful, 
helpless humanity uprooted by the madness of 
abstractions. Even in our own sheltered island we 
have been driven, in order to repair the fatal breaches 
in our defences made by our past neglects, to break 
up countless homes and to treat the dearest ties and 
pieties.of family life as matters trivial and undeserving 
of priority. And the process had already begun long 

before the war, 





of home but of 
housing, not of 
God. but of pro- 


Ss 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ 


OF APRIL 26, 1845. 


™ in the slums and 
dole-queues which 
we allowed to 
undermine the 





gress, democracy, 
the life-force, the 
march of human- 
ity, and of other 
abstract goods of 
whose meaning 
we are not clear 
and about whose 
definition we 
quarrel. Cush- 
ioned by the 
temporary respite 
from _ inevitable 
consequences 
afforded by our 
scientific achieve- 
ments and admin- 
istrative machi- 
nery, we tended 
before the war 
increasingly to 
lose sight of the 
stark realities of 
our transient, 
terrestrial lot. 
Like the young 
ladyin the immor- 
tal song who 
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foundations of our 
ancient Christian 
policy. Those who 
neglect their 
gardens may ex- 
pect weeds. We 
are already seeing 
the evil human 
growths which 
follow the destruc- 
tion of the home. 
In other words, if 
you destroy ‘the 
nursery in which 
human virtue, 
honesty, faith, 
industry and love 
can alone be 
made, you destroy 
human virtue, 
honesty, faith, 
industry and love. 
In the fullness of 
time you will 
create by your 
improvidence a 
world peopled by 





waltzed with 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE 


‘GREAT BRITAIN’ 


STEAMER, f 
The day was remarkably fine, and many 


treacherous, feck- 
less,indolent 


Willy, Our feet “On Tuesday afternoon her Majesty and Prince Albert paid their intended visit to this extraordinary vessel. : : 

left the ground. thousands of persons assembled, both at Greenwich and Blackwall, to await the arrival of the Royal party. . . . Her Majesty arrived at Greenwich at human tigers and 
Fe : about twenty minutes past three o’clock, and immediately proceeded on board the ‘Dwarf.’ ... As the Royal yacht neared the ‘Great Britain,’ she jackals. Is such 
ew are any slacked her speed, and proceeded slowly round her, from the starboard quarter and under her bows to her port beam, by which means her J 9 

longer in that Majesty was afforded an excellent op rrunity of viewing the exterior of the vessel. . . . Upon the Queen’s arriving on board the ‘Great Britain,’ a world likely to 

leli . : her commander, Lieutenant Hosken, was presented to her Majesty by Lord Hawarden, and that officer conducted the Royal party ‘in the be safe for d 

delirious but peri- Her Majesty appeared R., “amazed at the enormous length of the ship, which is one-third longer than any line-of-battle ship in t ‘ oll 


the vessel. 
Jous position. 
Even Blooms- 
bury has _ long 
descended — with 
a bump—to ferra 
firma, Hitler has 


the raised forecastle. 


screws (one with six blades, one wit 
to her 
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service, being 322 ft. in length, while the ‘ Queen,’ ‘ 
the ship, her Majesty and Prince Albert went right aft and stood by the wheel, 


Majesty’s attention, and formed a subject of comment. 
and Prince Albert went down into the engine-room, to view the engines. 

inquired their power, and was informed that they were of 1000 horse power. 
to her Majesty to revolve at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. 


Majesty. 


. is not above 210. In order to ‘obtain a full fore and aft view of the length 
and then proceeded forward to the bows, viewing the vessel ay 
The singular appearance of the six masts, so out of the ordimary mode in which ships are rigged, also attracted her 
. After having inspected a working model of the engines, with the screw, her Majesty 
. Her Majesty expressed her admiration of their workmanship, and 
The immense chain which turns the screw shaft... 
Fi . Whilst the Royal party were inspecting the models of three differen 
h four, and one with three), Mr. T. P. Smith, inventor and patentee of the , Screw-propeller, was presen 
. Her Majesty has expressed her great satisfaction at her visit.” 


mocracy ? — or, 
for that matter, 
any other form 
of even com- 
paratively decent 
government ? 

- J Most of all, 


was described 








seen to that. That 
hating and hateful 
man has brought down our aspiring island race to 
earth, while bringing himself, as we believe will 
happily shortly be the case, beneath it. And somehow, 
looking at the faces around me in the train and 
on the cold, raw platforms as I travelled about a wintry 
England during the last four years, I could not escape the 
feeling that, for all our sufferings and losses, we have 
become the better for our hard experience. The war 
has caused us to lose our sleek plumpness, but we 
have lost our bewildered expressions, too. The faces, 
especially in London and the south-east, where the 
Hitlerian schooling has been most pronounced, have 
become grimmer, more lined, but more purposeful, 
wiser, kinder, stronger. We have had it, as they 
say in the R.A.F., and we know now where we stand. 
We have become realists. 

Let us take stock. What do we now know? 
We know that the spirit is stronger than matter, - 
for by an exercise of faith and spirit we have with- 
stood and conquered the barbarian. But we know, 
too, for our experience has taught us, that the spirit 
can only triumph through the use of matter ; that it is 
rot enough in this world to be virtuous or to believe 
greatly unless men use that faith and the consciousness 
of virtue as aids in the material conquest of matter. 
Unless through endeavour springing from faith we 


those who are strong and wicked. They leave the 
virtuous and weak at the mercy of the armed 
transgressor. 

We have learnt, too—at least, I hope we have 
learned, for we shall starve otherwise—whence we 
derive our daily bread. It does not come from the 
baker’s basket, the grocer’s tin, the roundsman’s 
bottle, but from the beasts, plants, and, above 
all, from the soil of the earth. It can only be obtained 
from them by ceaseless’ and understanding labour 
and by a scrupulous observance of the laws of the 
universe. Those laws are subtle and manifold, but 
they are also very just. ‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread "’ is one of them; ‘‘ Waste not, 
want not ’’ is another. In fact, there is no substitute 
for hard and prolonged human labour if the earth is 
to yield up its fruits in good season ; efforts to increase 
farming-profits by cutting labour-costs—in other 
words, by turning off hands—may pay somebody in 
terms of gold or paper currency, but they can only 
result in a diminution of food yields and in the 
impoverishment of the soil. In the same way, he 
who breaks the Law of Return and fails to feed the 
earth with the waste products of the wealth he has 
taken from it, will cease to receive from the earth. 
There is no escaping this inexorable law ; the research 


man needs God. 
He can deny Him, he can ignore Him, he can 
deliberately try to escape Him. And by doing so 
he finds himself in a wilderness of horror and hope- 
lessness. For a hundred years and more many of the 
most gifted of our intellectual soothsayers have 
preached the non-existence of God and the self-suffi- 
ciency of man. By doing so they have unwittingly 
created a human monster, a thing of death and fiendish 
devilry, man without God. He has as many heads as 
names—one of them is Hitler ; and as fast as one head 
falls into the unfillable basket of murder, suicide and 
corruption, another takes its place. , Are we, in truth, 
self-sufficient, or do we, as our forefathers believed after 
much harsh experience, derive virtue, strength and 
balance from some greater and wiser force outside our- 
selves ? Our young realists of the battlefield, perhaps, 
already know the answer. Shall we and they remember 
it when the time for reshaping a broken world comes ? 
If not, I fear that all our fine schemes for international 
and national machinery will shipwreck on the old rocks 
of hatred, envy, malice and all uncharitableness. There 
is only one guarantee for peace in this world : that men 
should love and trust one another. And there is only 
one way in which they will ever learn to do that: 
by putting their trust and basing their lives on the 
unseen Spirit of universal virtue which we call God. 
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PERSONALITIES IN BURMA: ALLIED LEADERS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE. 
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LADY, LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, LADY SUPERINTENDENT-IN-CHIEF OF THE ST. JOHN 

AMBULANCE NURSING DIVISION, AND REPRESENTING THE SBRITISh RED CROSS AND 

ST. JOHN JOINT WAR ORGANISATION COMMITTEE, TASTING FOOD AT A CASUALTY 
CLEARING STATION AT THE BURMA FIGHTING FRONT. 


— - tt 


ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, S.E.A., BEING 

DRIVEN TOWARDS MANDALAY BY MAJOR-GENERAL T. W. REES, COMMANDER, IQTH INDIAN 

DIVISION. SEATED BEHIND ADMIRAL MOUNTBATTEN IS AIR MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK, 
AIR C.-IN-C., S.E.A., WITH MAJOR-GENERAL H. FULLER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF. 
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—_ AIR MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK, ALLIED AIR C.-IN-C., . (RIGHT), TALKING TO AIR 
LIEUT.-GENERAL DAN SULTAN (LEFT), COMMANDER OF THE U.S. TROOPS IN THE ( VICE-MARSHAL S. F. VINCENT (CENTRE), A.O. COMMANDING AN R.A.F. GROUP IN BURMA, 
; 4 AND GROUP CAPTAIN GODDARD. 
INDIA-BURMA THEATRE, AND GENERAL F. W. FESTING CROSSING THE SHWELI RIVER 
DURING AN INSPECTION OF FORWARD TROOPS OF THE 36TH DIVISION. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL C. E. N. LOMAX (WITH STICK), COMMANDING THE 26TH DIVISION, THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL, MR. R. G. CASEY (RIGHT), WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
PLANNING AN AMPHIBIAN OPERATION BY MEANS OF A PLASTIC MODEL, IS SEEN WILLIAM SLIM (CENTRE), COMMANDER OF THE FOURTEENTH ARMY, AND MAJOR- 
INDICATING FEATURES TO HIS STAFF OFFICERS. GENERAL REES, I9TH INDIAN DIVISION COMMANDER, AT A MANDALAY AIRSTRIP. 


The war in Burma is going well, and in a recent Order of the Day to his troops, overcome you. ... Every corps, every division, every brigade has played its part 
Lieut.-General Sir William Slim, Commander of the Fourteenth Army, said: “ You in this Fourteenth Army victory. None could have done what it did without the 
have won the battle for Central Burma. It has been no easy triumph. You have help of the others. Nor could there have been any victory at all without the constant, 
won it against the obstacles of nature, and against a numerous, well-equipped and ungrudging support of the Allied air forces. It is their victory as much as ours." 
vicious enemy. You have earned victory by the skill, boldness and resolution of On this page we show some of the Allied leaders to whom General Slim pays tribute, 
corps, divisional and brigade commanders, and by your refusal to let difficulties and also Lady Louis Mountbatten, recently returned from Burma. 
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“ELIZABETH HAM: By HERSELF. 1783-1820.” Edited By ERIC GILLETT." 


OBODY knows how many autobiographies and 
diaries are lying about in the muniment rooms 
of great houses or the cupboards of small ones. In 
our own day we have seen produced such things 
as the Farrington Diaries, the Torrington Diaries 
and the Diaries of Parson Woodforde—all ‘‘ new 
books ’’ quite recently, and now classics which will 
always be enjoyed by a large number of readers 
and used by a few historians, eager for footnotes. 
The Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth Ham, now edited 
with an agreeable introduction by Mr. Eric Gillett, 
is the latest addition to a series of which, let us hope, 
there will be no end. 

Miss Ham was born, on the 
Somerset-Dorset border, in 1783, 
the daughter of a yeoman family. 
She had an optimistic father, who 
kept on moving about, farming 
and brewing, from one part of the 
West of England to another, and 
from the Channel Islands to 
Ireland. He must have been 
rather unusual: the vague, 
absent-minded, but (in flashes) 
intelligent George III. used to 
pay calls on him, when one was 
brewing at Weymouth and the 
other was taking his celebrated 
dips into the sea while a military 
band (this is all in Fanny Burney) 
played ‘‘God Save the King.” 
But he wasn’t a success; he 
trailed his clever daughter after 
him; she wrote, late in life, 
her memories of her first forty 
years, and the father appears 
merely as a dim and rather in- 
efficient figure in the background. 

The book makes little contri- 
bution to the orthodox “ social 
history ’’ of the time. Miss Ham, 
in Dublin, met the mother of 
Tom Moore, who gloried in her 
son’s success, and failure to be 
spoilt by success; and she met 
in Western Ireland a young 
Captain Napier (son of that 
Lady Sarah Lennox whom poor 
George III. wanted to marry), at 
that time regarded as a_ wild 
scamp, and who later developed 
into the really great historian of 
the Peninsular War. Otherwise, 
her contacts with the well-known 
were few. 

But she gives us_ several 
pictures which we cannot get else- 
where. In the first place, she 
gives us the picture of herself: 
a young girl, of the Jane Austen 
period, who broke with conven- 
tion, dared lonely walks with 
young officers, tested men before 
she found them out, was tempted 
by rank and riches and refused 
to surrender to them, and became 
a governess. But she also gives 
us pictures of the Channel Islands 
(then, as now, remote from 
ordinary British purview), of 
Weymouth, in the glory of its 
fétes, fleets, and fireworks ; and, 
above all, of Ireland, not long 
after the ‘98, when the heads 


BRITAIN MOURNS THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL DURING THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MR. ROOSEVELT. 
St. Paul’s was full, and could have been filled many times over, for the impressive service at the Cathedral in memory 


of President Roosevelt. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


to try them by their Peers. I remember his being 
much shocked at the necessity of finding a poor old 
man guilty of depositing an old Musket in a certain 
place, at the command of ‘ Captain Thrasher.’ He 
was condemned, and I believe hanged. One morning 
Mary and I went to Ballina to make calls, among 
others, and the last was to some single Ladies, the 
Miss Monahans. We were at the door taking leave 
of them, when we saw a great crowd of people coming 
up the street. We asked one of the first that came 
what was the meaning of it. ‘It is the men that are 
to be hanged,’ was the reply. And immediately we 
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. : The King and Queen led the Nation’s tribute, and beside or near them sat the rulers or highest 
of traitors still festered and dried representatives now in this country of many Allied nations. Besides a congregation of nearly 3000, of whom SOO were 


a rumor of their being brought to execution. My 
nerves must have been in a very weak state, but the 
sight was so unexpected!’’ And had Miss Ham, 
whose nerves were tougher than most people’s, remained 
at Weymouth, she wouldn't have known that that 
sort of thing was going on in Ireland at all. 

The book is printed on yellow paper. I can’t 
suppose that the publishers exercised a deliberate 
choice in the matter; if it was all they could get I 
had rather that this entertaining and peculiar book 
should have been printed on yellow paper than not 
printed at all; and I can assure the dubious that, 
after a few pages, I got used to 
the yellow paper, and didn't 
notice it. But, however short 
the paper supply, I think that 
Mr. Gillett might have produced 
a few more notes and given us 
a little more information. We 
are not told where Miss Ham's 
manuscript has been lying about 
for the last century or so, or 
whence Mr. Gillett obtained it. 
And we are told very little, in 
the introduction, about Miss 
Ham, except what she herself 
tells us. It is certain that she 
lived until 1852 (possibly as a 
governess, or a poor pensioner— 
the Elton family, still extant, 
might know something about 
it), because she mentions the 
impending obsequies.of the great 
Duke of Wellington. Mr. Gillett 
says: ‘‘I am sorry to say that 
in spite of exhaustive inquiries, 
and visits to Somerset House, 
where I discovered that over 
twenty ladies named Elizabeth 
Ham had died between the 
years 1852 and 1858, not one 
of them this Miss Ham, I am 
unable to give any account of 
her life between 1820 and the 
time of her death.”” The number 
of Misses Ham is certainly 
extraordinary ; I shouldn’t have 
been surprised had the name 
been Bacon; now I am quite 
ready to believe that the once- 
celebrated Augustus Egg, R.A., 
whom I for long have supposed 
unique, was merely one of a 
numerous clan, or nest. 

But there is a reference in 
the volume to the dissolution 
of the East India Company ; 
so that I think that Mr. Gillett 
began with too early a date for 
his researches at Somerset House. 
The six years after 1858 might 
have produced more information 
for him: so doughty a woman 
might well have lived until 
ninety, which would give us 
1873. And it may be that, 
after all her near-engagements 
with shady men whom she found 
out, and pice men whom she 
was too shy to follow up, she 
ultimately married, and _ her 


A GENERAL VIEW INSIDE official obituary name _ wasn’t 


Ham at all. 
This is as it may be. But 
Mr. Gillett has certainly dug up 


. ‘ ‘ members of the general public admitted to the crypt, thousands more were gathered about the Cathedral steps outside. a ver unusua s # 
at the top of gates, and a The choir sang unaccompanied the opening sentences of the Order for the Burial of the Dead, in Crofts’ setting, and wid z 1 sort of auto 
from the lectern, paid tribute to President Roosevelt’s services to peace. The American biography: records from the 
Ambassador read the lesson. After the singing of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the bestowing of the women of the upper and 


peasantry, led by demagogues but the Dean, Dr. Matthews, 
suffering from want, were liable, Blessing by Dr. Fisher, 


at any moment, to commit the 

vilest atrocities; and of gallant 

red-coats accompanying young ladies to dances in 
the wilds of Connemara, 

She is as graphic as Defoe: ‘ Night after 
night outrages were committed on every side of 
us and the jails were full of Prisoners. They were tried 
by Special Commission from time to time, and Tom 
was always on the Special Jury, for it would not do 











*” Elizabeth Ham: by Herself. 1783-1820." Edited by Eric 
Gillett. (Faber and Faber; 10s. 6d.) 


Last Post was sounded, and after it Reveille. With “The Star-Spangled Banner” and “* God 


ve the King,” the service ended. 


were aware of a common Car surrounded by Hurdles, 
with four Coffins, on which were seated four men, 
with faces as white as the flannel grave-clothes they 
had on. But what made the scene most revolting 
was the Hangman seated in the midst of them, in 
a hideous Mask and most grotesque cocked-hat, 
playing all sorts of tricks to amuse the Mob. All 
this I saw in an instant of time, and fell flat on the 
passage, pulling with me a young married Lady, 
who was holding by my arm. We had not heard 


upper-middle classes of that 
period are common, but records 
from the women (or men) of the middle-middle classes 
scarcely exist. When there is more leisure, petrol, 
and mobility, and less terrestrial distraction, Mr. Gillett 
might well continue his researches. ‘‘ What Hap- 
pened to Miss Ham,"’ since she was a real person, is 
a more engaging conundrum than most of those which 
were put to us by the authors of the detective stories 
in the days before wholesale murder, torture, and 
theft made those stories seem pale and unreal and 
drove us back to Shakespeare, Thackeray, and Dickens 


The great drive for wasie paper goes om, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—~so turn ous every scrap yau have. 
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ROYAL MOURNERS FOR MR. ROOSEVELT: ALLIED LEADERS AT ST. PAUL’S. 
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NORWAY’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: KING HAAKON, AMERICANS IN ENGEAND PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PRESIDENT 
AFTER THE SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S, SHAKING HANDS WITH THE LORD MAYOR. THE U.S. AMBASSADOR (LEFT) AND ADMIRAL STARK LEAVING THE CATHEDRAL. } 


ROOSEVELT : 
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HE heads of five 
States were at 

St. Paul’s to honour the 
memory of President 
Roosevelt, and the King 
and Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Elizabeth, 
received, in the Chapel 
of St. Michael and 
St. George, Queen Wil- 
helmina ,of the Nether- 
lands, King Haakon of 
Norway, wearing ad- 
miral’s uniform, King 
George of the Hellenes, 
in morning dress, King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, in 
Air Force grey-blue, the 
President of Poland, 
Princess Juliana, the 
Crown Prince of Nor- 
way, the Princess Royal 
and the Earl of Hare 
wood, both in khaki, and 
the Duchess of Kent. 
Immediately behind the 
King and Queen sat the 
U.S. Ambassador, Mr. 
Winant, and the prin- 
cipal mourners. The 
Diplomatic Corps occu- 
pied the next row, and 
on the north side of the 
nave, under the dome, 
was Mr. Churchill with 
his daughter Sarah and 
the Lord Mayor. Lead- 
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KING AND QUEEN LED THE NATION’S TRIBUTE: THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH of U.S. activity in LEAVING AFTER THE IMPRESSIVE SERVICE IN MEMORY 
OF THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Britain was represented. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND PRINCESS JULIANA BEING | 4& OL. Qoieess ROYAL AND THE EARL OF HARE 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT ARRIVING AT ST PAUL'S ROOSEVELT : 
CATHEDRAL 
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CATHEDRAL FOR THR MEMORIAL SERVICE RECEIVED BY THE LORD MAYOR AT ST. PAULS . WOOD, BOTH IN KHAKI, LEAVING THE 
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THE ASSAULT ON RETHEM: WELSH INFANTRY ATTACKING A 
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DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH 
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TROOPS OF THE 53D DIVISION IN ACTION AGAINST RAILWAY FLAK GUNS OUTSIDE RETHEM STATION. 


The action illustrated by our War Artist took place during the assault on Rethem, 
which preceded the British Second Army's seizure of a bridgehead across 
the river Aller, some sixty miles south of Hamburg. Tough, Nazi-educated 
youths of the German Second Marine Grenadier Division, defending the area of 
Bremen and the Lower Weser, had been put into the village of Rethem, with 


S.S. troops, to prevent a crossing of the Aller, and in the original attack on the 
village by troops of the 53rd (Welsh) Division, some fifteen of our prisoners were 
stood against a wall and shot—an outrage which formed the subject of a drawing 
in last week's ‘‘ Illustrated London News."’ The main attack against Rethem 
was launched before first light on April 11, infantry and tanks joining in an assault 
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A | BATTERY OF GERMAN GUNS ON THE RAILWAY EMBANKMENT. 
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BritisH SECOND ARMY TROOPS IN THE BREMEN-HAMBURG SECTOR. 
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THE GUNS, SEEN FIRING ON BRITISH TANKS AND AIRCRAFT, WERE SILENCED BY THE INFANTRY. 


against the enemy troops holding the line of the railway embankment before the 
village. The German defence was reinforced by a battery of 88-mm. guns firing 
from railway trucks outside Rethem Station in both anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
capacities. Our tanks blazed away at the guns, but as fast as the enemy gun 
crews were killed, others took their places, and it was not until the infantry went 


into action against the battery that the guns were finally silenced and captured 
Rethem was reported taken on the following day, a bridgehead was established 
across the Aller, fanatical counter-attacks by the German Marines beaten off, and 
subsequently British armour broke out northward towards Hamburg, over 
running Stalag 11B and freeing some 7.000 British prisoners-of-war 
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NUREMBERG — NAZI “SHRINE ”— LEIPZIG, | 
HISTORIC CITIES WHICH REFUSED | 


ee 


NUREMBERG, THE GREAT FESTIVAL CITY OF NAZI MILITARISM, FELL TO GENERAL PATCH’S 
BURSTING IN THE HITLER SPORTS ARENA DURING THE ATTACK, 
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SEVENTH ARMY: A SHELL 
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‘gen gi gy went ese 
* THE FAMOUS HITLERITE STADIUM OF NUREMBERG, WITH A DESTROYED U.S. TANK IN 
FOREGROUND: THE SCENE OF ANNUAL NAZI PARTY CONGRESSES AND MILITARY DISPLAYS. 
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BAYREUTH, BEST KNOWN FOR ITS ASSOCIATIONS WITH WAGNER, FELL TO GENERAL 
PATTON’S THIRD ARMY. U.S. TANKS IN THE BADLY-BATTERED TOWN. 
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TO THE U.S. NINTH ARMY ON APRIL I8 AFTER SEVERE AIR — 
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PRISONERS MARCAING THROUGH THE BURNING CITY. 
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» THE FALL OF MAGDEBURG 
f AND TANK: ASSAULTS: GERMAN 


nw 


NOT DEAD OR WOUNDED BUT DOG-TIRED U.S. NINTH ARMY INFANTRY IN A SUBURB PUBLIC SERVICES IN MAGDEBURG WERE DESTROYED IN THIS 400,000-POPULATION CITY : 
$ OF MAGDEBURG SEEK REST ON A STONE PAVEMENT AS PEDESTRIANS PASS ALONG. CITIZENS HAVE TO QUEVE UP FOR WATER OWING TO BOMB DAMAGE 
- — — tt — a moses: 


One after another great and famous German cities in the west have been rolled Here it was that Hitler made some of his arrogant and war-mongerine speeches 
over like ninepins in the course of the Allies’ victorious advance. Here, notably, are to the “ Herrenvolk,"’ who cheered and applauded his every sentence. The Nazi 
Nuremberg, Leipzig, Bayreuth and Magdeburg. The fall of Nuremberg Congress Hall, where he uttered his diatribes, is now a burnt-out ruin, and the 
because it was in some respects, even more than Stadium, with its immense swastika—to the ancients a symbol of destruction 


records of tour 
Hitlerism. is surmounted with the triumphant Stars and Stripes. From a business aspect 


was particularly notable, 
Munich~ whose fate is yet to come—the mainspring of the rise of 
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BAYREUTH, AND MAGDEBURG FALL: 
TO SURRENDER AND SUFFERED. 
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MEN OF THE U.S. FORTY-FIFTH DIVISION MOUNTING THE TIERS OF LUITPOLD ARENA 
TO RAISE THE STARS AND STRIPES TO MARK THE FALL OF GERMAN TYRANNY. 
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NUREMBERGERS SEEKING SHELTER AS U.S. SHELLS LAND: A CITY OF OVER 400,000, 
IT WAS USED AS A TANK AND ARMOURED-CAR SCHOOL AND SYMBOLISED NAZIDOM. 
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THE FRONT VIEW OF THE HOME OF THE FAMOUS _ GERMAN COMPOSER, RICHARD WAGNER, 


( IN BAYREUTH. HE CALLED IT “ WAHNFRIED," BECAUSE HERE HIS “‘ FANCIES FOUND PEACE.” 
— - —— A WING OF WAGNER'S MANSION SHOWING WAR, NOT PEACE ! 


d HERE AFTER THE TOWN REFUSED TO SURRENDER, WITH USUAL 


A 500-LB BOMB FELI 
GERMAN ARROGANCE 
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WAR FACTORIES BUILT SAFE AIR-RAID SHELTERS ! THIS HUGE CONCRETE SHELTER P LEIPZIG, WITH A MILLION INHABITANTS, 
WITH CHEERING 


BELONGED TO THE 1.-G. FARBEN, LARGEST SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT IN GERMANY. 2 THE SURVIVING POPULATION WELCOMED THE U.S. FIRST ARMY 


\ GREAT INDUSTRIAL city, FELL ON APRII 2 } 


‘Leipzig, chief industrial city of Saxony, rivalled Berlin and Hamburg. It was | 


the centre of the famous Leipzig Fair. The Saxons, less pig-headed and arrogant 


place of Wagner, associated so unfortunately with the Nazi form of nationalism, 
The Nazi general refused, | similar obstinacy led to its defence and suffering. Magdeburg, a great 


than the Prussians, desired to make it an open city. port and 
and as a result about 300,000 of the population are homeless and S000 are dead 
When the German troops retreated, the populace genuinely welcomed the 


manufacturing city, was badly damaged because its pro-Nazi mayor refused to 
surrender. The loss is Germany's 
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THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY’S ADVANCE ON BREMEN AND HAMBURG. 














TANKS OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS FIRING ON ENEMY TROOPS 
WOODS NEAR RETHEM, AFTER THE 


HOLDING OUT 
RIVER ALLER. 


7 IN BRITISH CROSSING OF THE 


























WITH WELL-FED 
ON THE ROAD TO 


CHILDREN, TOLD CANADIAN TROOPS 
BREMEN, THAT THEY WERE STARVING! 
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PASSING THROUGH ULZEN IN THE DRIVE TOWARDS 
BY SCOTTISH TROOPS AFTER STIFF STREET-FIGHTING. 


BRITISH ARMOUR AND INFANTRY 
HAMBURG. ULZEN WAS CLEARED 
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POLICEMEN MAKING WAY FOR A BRITISH SOLDIER 
BY ROYAL SCOTS FUSILIERS ON APRIL 


TWO GERMAN CIVIL 
STREET OF VERDEN, CAPTURED 
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OUT ENEMY DAYS 


THE CAPTURE 


SNIPERS AT ULZEN. 
OF THE TOWN, 


HIGHLANDERS ROUTING 
PRECEDED 


THE SEAPORTH 
STIFF STREET-FIGHTING 
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WRECKED 
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GERMAN AIRCRAFT LYING BENEATH THE BROKEN AND 
BOMBED BLOHM AND VOSS AIRCRAFT WORKS, CAPTURED 


TWISTED GIRDERS 
NEAR HAMBURG. 
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These pictures were taken during the advance by British Second Army troops on Bremen 
Hamburg. After the break-through at Rethem, and the crossing of the River 
Aller, our armour and troops drove north-eastward towards Bremen and north-westward 
towards Hamburg Among the places captured in this advance was Fallingbostel, where 
thousands of British prisoners were released from Stalag 11B (the subject of drawings by 
our War Artist on pages 458-459) Some men in this camp had been half-starved for years. 


and 


To the westward of them, Canadians entering the town of Meppen were told by well-fed 
German women that they were starving. These women did not mention the nearby 
infamous Belsen torture camp! On the right flank of the advance, troops of the Fifteenth 
Scottish Division captured Ulzen after heavy street-fighting, and the Second Army 
advanced on a line stretching from Bremen to Hamburg, both of which great ports, at 
the time of writing, were heavily invested by our forces. 
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NEWS SCRAPS FROM THE AMERICAN 





A MORTAR SECTION OF THE NINETY-FIFTH INFANTRY DIVISION, U.S. NINTH ARMY, 
EMERGING FROM A RUBBLE-LITTERED TUNNEL IN ITS ADVANCE TOWARDS DORTMUND. 
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A LONG ROW OF THE NEW TYPE GERMAN JET ‘PLANES, IN THE SALT-MINE 
AT EGELN WHERE THEY WERE MADE, CAPTURED BY THE U.S. NINTH ARMY. 





WAR FRONTS IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


“Tt. suet 
eae ON: 
ONE OF THE MAIN SQUARES IN BAMBERG, ON THE ROAD TO NUREMBERG, SHOWING 
CIVILIANS MOVING PAST DAMAGED BUILDINGS. 





OVER INTO CZECHOSLOVAKIA: TANKS AND INFANTRY OF GENERAL PATTON'S THIRD 
ARMY CROSSING THE BORDER INTO GOTTMANNSGRUN, NEAR ASCH. 





A BRIDGE DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT : 
GENERAL PATTON CUTTING THE TAPE ON A RAILROAD BRIDGE IN GERMANY. 


The Third Army crossed the border into Czechoslovakia on April 18, a great day for the 
inhabitants of this first friendly country to be reached after driving for miles through the 
Reich. It was infantry of the Ninetieth Division who crossed against little or no opposition 
and pushed on two miles to the vicinity of Gottmannsgrun. Before very long Prague will 
see Allied troops, and her citizens will reap full consolation for their many years of sacrifice 
and struggle. Meanwhile, all along the line from Holland to Switzerland, General 


“TRUMAN BRIDGE,” OVER THE ELBE: SO NAMED BY U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS IN HONOUR 
OF THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Eisenhower's armies are racing through town after town towards the great link-up (already 
rumoured as accomplished) with Marshal Stalin's forces advancing from the East The 
area of central Europe still under German control as we write, takes the form of a rather 
unshapely hour-glass, with the lower, or southern, section very much larger than the 
upper, but to carry the analogy further every hour and day the hour-glass is 
registering the eclipse of Germany's last hopes 
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START this article not knowing where 

I shall finish it. Perhaps it will be in 
the train on the way home, and if so I fear 
the compositors will not love me; for there 
will be no time to have a fair copy made -on 
the typewriter, and my writing, wobbling 
with the quivering and bumping of the rail- 
way carriage, may. not be easy to read. I 
pick up a Scottish edition of yesterday’s 
newspaper, learn that the Prime Minister is 
going to make a speech—-which he has, in fact, already 
delivered—and then turn to a stop-press column headed 
‘World War latest”’ which gives an item of news two 
days old. There is, of course, the wireless, but so far 
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days. There is, however, no greater disposition to believe 
that this will bring about a speedy ending of the war than 
there was when I was discussing the subject a week ago. 
On the other hand, there is no general agreement among 
the commentators about the form 
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which resistance will take in the 
final phase. Some of them still talk 
of a huge mountain area in the 
mountains of Austria and Bavaria 
into which Hitler will withdraw the 
remains of his forces in Germany and 
to which he will recall the majority 








of his divisions in Italy. As I 
have previously written, I do not 
regard this as possible. Warfare 
waged with large organised military 
formations—armies, army corps, and 
divisions—requires lines of communi- 
cation stretching back to great 
supply bases. Nor do I believe that 
the bulk of the German divisions in 
Italy will be able to cross the 
mountains. A few observers seem 
to envisage the last stand being 
made on both sides of the Alps ; but 
the enemy in Italy would find it no 
easy matter to continue a full-scale 
resistance if he were driven away 
from the Italian munition factories 
which he has been using. 

The other school foresees resis- 
tance in a number of centres of 
limited size in the same region, and 
in any others in which defence can 
be maintained. In this scheme there 
would be no large formations with 
their complicated paraphernalia, no 








A PLAN OF BERLIN SHOWING THE MAIN APPROACH TO THE 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY, WHEN THE MAIN ASSAULT WAS APPROACHING THE HEART OF 


THE CITY. 


A full representation of the operations of the Allies before Berlin will be given in a future 


issue of “‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


I generally seem to have found myself in a boat, or giving 
a talk in a ship, or having a meal before or after doing 
so, at times when the news is coming in. I am living 
in the midst of a community which exists only for the 
war, among men who have in many cases borne some of 
the heaviest burdens of the war, but remote from the 
phase of the war which is being fought on the Elbe and 


the Oder, in Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. - 


It is strange that this moment should have found 
me here and may seem bad management on my part. I 
was: offered the opportunity of a trip to Germany, and 
might have been there to-day. Otherwise I ought, one 
would think, to have been in London. But I never break 
my appointments if I can help it, and the last appoint- 
ment I would break would be one made with the Senior 
Service, especially when it had been made some months 
before. My programme is fuller than I like, because more 
ships and shore stations than I could get to wanted me 
to visit them. Poor souls, they will realise their mistake 
after hearing one of my worse than moderate talks— 
perhaps those I had to disappoint are the lucky ones, 
Anyhow, here I am to-day, writing in front of a peat fire. 
which is not unwelcome even if there is a heat wave in 
the South, with the Admiral’s Labrador retriever giving 
me an occasional nudge in the hope of stirring me into 
activity, with no sound but the occasional hum of an 
aircraft or the rarer toot of a drifter, the omnibus of these 
parts. It ought to be ideal for contemplation of the 
present situation and consideration of the future, but the 
intervals between engagements are not long. Also, I 
cannot help feeling. that the state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent is in its main features so obvious that it does not 
need much in the way of elucidation from me, and that 
where the future is obscure I am no more capable of 
forecasting it than ‘anyone else. 

The Russian offensive on the northern half of the front 
met with stubborn resistance, but this was only to be 
expected, It was launched against the last fully-organised, 
controlled, and intact group of armies in Germany, which 
had had some three months to pull themselves together 
after their heavy defeats of last winter, to absorb such 
reinforcements as were sent to them, and to prepare strong 
fortifications, As in the case of the Twenty-first Army 
Group's passage of the Rhine, there could be no surprise. 
The offensive was expected by the enemy because it was 
inevitable. The Russians, we now realise, had had no 
choice in the matter. They themselves had required the 
time to build up their system of communications after 
their advance from the Vistula and the Narew, to accu- 
mulate in the area which they had reached the various 
stores necessary for a ‘fresh bound, and to eliminate from 
their right flank the powerful hostile forces which lay 
between it and the Baltic. They could not avoid giving 
the enemy time for a partial recovery, but with their 
greater numerical strength and material resources they 
could hope to make better use of the time themselves. 
Meanwhile the Western Allies had kept going with remark- 
able pertinacity and by an admirable administrative 
effort. They ‘had been temporarily checked at various 
points, but they were always moving somewhere, and 
the enemy had never been allowed to get their offensive 
under control, even to a limited extent. 

It is therefore to be expected that the overthrow of 
the main German armies is something to be measured by 


GERMAN CAPITAL BY 


heavy artillery, and few, if any, 
tanks. Small bodies of desperate men 
-would fight it out, mainly with light 
weapons, having at hand _ rock 
shelters in which they could defy 
bombardment from land or air, and 
perhaps secret hiding-places. That 
seems to me nearer the mark, and possibly the more 
troublesome alternative from the Allied point of view. 
The German resistance in the so-called ‘ Ruhr pocket ’”’ 
has not been such as to inspire confidence among the 
Nazis that vast bodies of troops, 
including ordinary Volks- 
grenadier formations, will resist 
with strength and determina- 
tion. They may well find it 
safer to rely upon the picked 
men, the fanatics of the S.S. 
and Hitler Youth; for the last 
stand in Germany. It has even 
occurred to me that they might 
go underground altogether— 
this time in a metaphorical 
rather than in a literal sense— 
after their own main armies 
have been finally routed and 
broken up, to go over to 
partisan warfare after a large 
proportion of the armies of the 
Allies have marched home- 
wards, leaving behind them the 
forces of occupation which will 
have to be maintained in 
Germany. How this sort of 
thing would have to be dealt 
with is a matter which I am 
not going to discuss now, but 
I have long considered that in 
such circumstances, if care 
and prudence were exercised, 
it should be possible to enlist 
German aid in keeping or 
restoring order. When the Nazi 
yoke is removed there will be 
no lack of people willing to do 
that for the sake of their 
families, 

Supposing that the forces 
in Norway receive orders to 
resist to the last, and obey 
them, there will have to be an 
expedition against them on a 
large scale, and though Russian 
forces are already in Norway 
in the Finmark, that will 
involve a _ landing by the 
Western Allies. Will that be a 
heavy and costly undertaking ? 
The only answer, as to so many 
such questions about the last 
phase of the war with Germany, 
is that it will largely depend 
upon the spirit of the hostile 
forces, more upon their spirit 
than upon their numerical 
Strength. It could hardly fail 
to be a difficult business to deal with a substantial, 
well-armed and plentifully supplied garrison in a country 
such as Norway, where through north-and-south road 
communications are lacking. Yet again, resistance could 
be only of limited duration unless there were some external 
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source of supply- There have been some 
which |. am _ not in 
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particularly high among the German 
troops at present. In any case, the British, 
who might carry out this campaign alone, 
are now well equipped for an _ under- 
taking of this sort, particularly for amphi- 
bian operations in the fjords. It might 
prove to be a quicker business than 
seems likely at first sight. ; 

In any case, I am sure it will be indispensable if the 
enemy holds out, and on a high priority in time. A last 
defence of Norway by the Germans would have another 


‘object besides that of permitting the Nazi party to go 


down fighting in a blaze of glory and perpetuating a myth 
to foster the doctrine among Nazis of the future. It would 
also have the practical object of maintaining U-boat bases 
as long as possible. Germany Still possesses a large number 
of submarines ; they are to be counted by hundreds rather 
than by scores. If she is going to fight to the death, 
submarines will be among her chief weapons. Soon she 
may have no large bases for submarine warfare but those 
of Norway. It may well be that many U-boats are now 
making for these. However troublesome the undertaking 
may be; it will in such circumstances be necessary to rout 
out these pests from their lairs quickly. The liberation 
of Norway would put an end to serious danger, but even 
that might not quite finish with the submarine menace. 
There may also be some quiet coves, perhaps on the West 
African coast, perhaps in South America, in which the 
Germans have secreted dumps of oil, torpedoes and tinned 
food to provide small bases for a few more U-boats and 
extend the period of their depredations. 

As I conclude this article there is good news from Italy ; 
news which suggests that the German front may be breaking 
up there also. I have not previously had an opportunity 
of discussing this latest offensive, but I have felt that 
General Mark Clark might not be able to afford a check 
such as occurs in many finally successful offensives, because 
he might not possess resources sufficient to repair them 
and continue the offensive. Yet so long as he keeps on 
the move all may be well, and matters are certainly going 
well at present. Some reports state that German troops 
are dispirited and consider that the war is over. At the 
same time, the forces of Marshal Tito have reached Fiume, 
and a junction between them and those of the Eighth 
Army has come into the area of possibilities. It would 
be a very valuable piece of work to clear Italy completely 
and elimimate it from the list of districts where we are 
going to have trouble ; it would also crown the long labours 
of Allied troops in that country. We are going to witness 
in the weeks to come a tug-of-war between the will of the 
Allies to clear up the war against Germany and the will of 
the Nazis to foment disorder by continuing the methods 
of partisan war. It is probable that the last shots will 
be fired, not for possession of some vast redoubt in the 
Bavarian Alps, perhaps not even in Norway, but 





ZEE REGION OF HOLLAND, INDICATING THE MAIN AREAS 


OF INUNDATION. 


On April 18, the Germans holding the dam of the dyke bement 40 miles north of Amsterdam, breached 

British troops advanced. I! tely vas 

Zuider Zee into the rich farmlands of 15,000 Dutch 

later air photographs showed the full extent of the d 
road was ulation hal perthec. The whole 

the bulk of the. population has perished 





nes of water poured out of the 
‘in the north-west Polder zone. A week 
trous flooding, for not a sien of any house, 
As no warning was given it is feared that 
of West Holland lies at the mercy of the 


in dealing with small bands of desperate men doing 
what destruction they can, even with two or three 
assassins at a street corner. This sort of war calls 
for a special sort of tactics, much patience, and tireless 
resolution. 
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POCKETS OF RESISTANCE—LARGE AND SMALL: THE RUHR AND ROYAN. 




















SCENE FROM ANOTHER—AND LARGER—POCKET OF RESISTANCE: BOMB- 
BATTERED DUSSELDORF, AFTER ITS CAPTURE DURING THE WIPING OUT 
* x DF THE RUHR POCKET AND AN ENTIRE GERMAN ARMY GROUP. 
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COVERING THE GIRONDE MOUTH. THE ASSAULT OPENED ON APRIL 14. 





? FRENCH TANKS IN THE STREETS OF ROYAN, THE GERMAN STRONG-POINT 
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5 A SMALL SECTION OF A GROUP OF 82,000 GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE 
ee rae EIGHTEENTH AIRBORNE CORPS DURING THE CLEANING UP OF THE RUHR POCKET, 
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FRENCH TROOPS OF THE F.F.I MOVING THROUGH THE WRECKAGE OF THE IN WHICH A TOTAL OF TWENTY-ONE GERMAN DIVISIONS WERE DESTROYED. 
TOWN OF ROYAN. THIS STRONG-POINT AT THE GIRONDE ESTUARY HAD 
PREVENTED THE ALLIES UTILISING THE GREAT PORT OF BORDEAUX. 
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~ GERMAN PRISONERS WITH FRENCH NURSES WHO STAYED TO TEND THE WOUNDED f 5 THE WRECKAGE OF ONE* OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARMAMENT WORKS c 
4 IN ROYAN DURING THE LONG SIEGE OF THIS GERMAN POCKET IN FRANCE, 2 f SHATTERED BUILDINGS OF THE CAPTURED KRUPPS WORKS AT ESSEN. 
apa witnunnandtnenntmnamnnaenmnnatgemaicm  Cnont ~ 
Our pictures were taken in two pockets of German resistance. In the’ smaller one, been won, with the result that the great port of 


| Bordeaux can now be utilised. 
some 10,000 Germans had been holding out in the Gironde estuary since the fall of | The other pocket of resistance—-the Ruhr—was probably the largest one in 
Bordeaux last September. The long-awaited assault on them opened with a crushing 


military history, and was liquidated by the largest double envelopment yet accom- 
attack by more than 1300 heavy bombers which, on April 14, spread 460,000 gallons plished. This action, directed by General Eisenhower, has been described as the ideal 


of liquid fire on the enemy defences. This was followed by a naval bombardment and of every military commander. It resulted in the complete destruction of an entire 
a land assault; and a week later, on April 21, it was reported that the battle had German army group, plus two corps from another group—a total of twenty-one divisions 
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SOME CAPTURED GERMAN WEAPONS: GAS BOMBS—AND AN OUTSIZE IN TANKS. 





NINTH ARMY CAPTURED A GERMAN EXPERIMENTAL 


AN AMERICAN MAJOR INSPECTING A CAMOUFLAGED CACHE OF LARGE A CEMENT SHELL-CASING (LEFT) AND ITS WHEN THE U.S. 
GERMAN GAS BOMBS DISCOVERED WHEN U.S. FIRST ARMY TROOPS GLASS TUBE OF CHLORINE—ONE OF MANY STATION AT HILLERSLEBEN, SEVERAL NEW WEAPONS WERE FOUND THERE, 
OVERRAN A GAS-WEAPON DEPOT AT THE SMALL TOWN OF LASSA. GERMAN GAS SHELLS CAPTURED. INCLUDING THIS 1I70-MM. GUN, WHOSE BARREL IS 30 FT. LONG. 


witty ¥; , 
: 4 fi 
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AN R.A.F. OFFICER EXAMINING A CANISTER OF GERMAN INCENDIARIES FOUND ON THE 


RHEINE AIRFIELD, OVERRUN SOME 70 MILES EAST OF THE RHINE. OTHER FINDS ON 


THIS AIRFIELD INCLUDED ENEMY JET AIRCRAFT AND CO} : 
A PILE OF “ BEETLES”’ SEIZED BY THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. THESE REMOTE-CONTROLLED J AND COMPONENTS. J 


MINIATURE EXPLOSIVE TANKS, INTRODUCED EARLIER IN THE WAR AS A GERMAN “ SECRET 
WEAPON,” PROVED A COMPLETE. FAILURE. 
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DWARFED BY ITS 8 -FT.-HIGH TRACK-WHEELS, THIS AMERICAN SERGEANT OF THE A GERMAN “ PICK-A-BACK”™ BOMBING COMBINATION TAKEN BY THE U.S. FIRST ARMY AT 
U.S. NINTH ARMY IS EXAMINING A PARTLY-MADE NEW GERMAN SUPER-TANK FOUND MERSEBURG AIRPORT. THE SMALL ME.10Q IS REPORTED TO RELEASE THE EXPLOSIVE- | 
AT THE EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT HILLERSLEBEN, PACKED JjU.88 NEAR ITS TARGET, AFTERWARDS CONTROLLING IT BY RADIO. | 
Our pictures show a few examples from the vast harvest of German equipment captured | in course of construction. They included the 30-ft.-barrelled 170-mm. gun and the outsize 
by the Allied armies overrunning Germany from the West. Two of them are of gas weapons. | tank seen in two of our pictures. Examples of older weapons are the “ Beetle '' miniature 
The gas bombs formed part of a total of about 100,000 found by the U.S. First Army at explosive tanks, an enemy secret-weapon failure seen (suitably!) piled on a scrap-heap, ; 
a depét near the small German town of Lassa. The depét had a guard of enemy gas and the “ pick-a-back "' bomber combination. The latter consists of an explosive-packed : 
experts. Another revealing capture was that of an experimental station at Hillersieben, | Ju.88 bomber attached to the underside of an Me.109, whose pilot, when nearing his : 
where the U.S. Ninth Army found a number of new weapons, some completed and others objective, is said to release the Ju.88 and guide it to its target by radio control. ; 
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THE ADVANCE IN ITALY: BRITISH TROOPS 
CROSS THE SANTERNO; BOLOGNA FALLS. 


BRITISH INFANTRY AND ARMOUR ADVANCING ALONG DUSTY ROADS TO A 
CROSSING OF THE RIVER SANTERNO, IN PURSUIT OF THE RETREATING ENEMY. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF BOLOGNA, WHICH FELL ON APRIL 21 TO FORCE 


ARMIES. 


A COLUMN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY THREADING ITS WAY THROUGH A CROWDED 


STREET IN BOLOGNA, FIRST GREAT OBJECTIVE OF THE SPRING OFFENSIVE IN ITALY. 2 


the opening of the Allied spring offensive on April 2 One of our pictures shows 
General Mark Clark, Commander of the Fifteenth Army Group, Lieut.-General McCreary, 
Commander of the Eighth Army, and Air Vice-Marshal Foster, Commander of the 
Desert Air Force, which opened the air assault, watching the bombardment from the 
top of Field-Marshal Montgomery's old tank, at a farmhouse observation point. Within 
three days of the launching of the offensive, Eighth Army troops were reported to 


ILLUSTRATED 


OF THE FIFTH AND 
ITS CAPTURE BROUGHT A CONGRATULATORY MESSAGE FROM FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER. 


LONDON NEWS 


TROOPS AND TANKS OF THE BRITISH EIGHTH 
THE RIVER SANTERNO, ON THE 


ARMY CROSSING A BAILEY BRIDGE 
RIGHT FLANK OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 
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GEN. MARK CLARK (CENTRE), LT.-GEN. MCCREARY (RIGHT), AND 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL 'FOSTER WATCHING THE AERIAL BOMBARDMENT 
WHICH OPENED THE SPRING OFFENSIVE OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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ERMAN PRISONERS DRIVEN THROUGH BOLOGNA BETWEEN RANKS OF SILENT 
CIVILIANS WHO CHEERED THE ADVANCING BRITISH COLUMNS ENTERING THE CITY. >; 


have crossed the River Santerno in strength. Some of them are seen making the 
crossing over a Bailey bridge. Nine days later, on April 21, forces of the Eighth and 
Fifth Armies entered Bologna, the first great objective of the spring offensive, in the 
morning, and by the evening other columns, chasing the disorganised German formations, 
were reported to be 20 miles beyond the city. The capture of ‘ this vital military 
objective "' brought a message of warm congratulation to the troops from the Supreme 
Commander, Field-Marshal Alexander 
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AIR AND SEA NEWS OF IMPORTANCE; GOERING’S CAR CAPTURED. 





A BROADSIDE. VIEW OF THE BLOCKADE-RUNNER ‘‘ HOPEWELL,” ONE OF BRITAIN’S 
SHIPS WHICH HAS MAINTAINED A SERVICE BETWEEN THE U.K. AND SWEDEN. 


One of the boldest achievernents of the British Merchant Navy has been the maintaining of a 

service between the east coast of the United Kingdom and the small Swedish port .of Lysekil, 

by a fleet of small vessels with powerful Diesel engines. ey are armed with Oerlikon guns, 

carry a crew of about twenty men, volunteers, and have carried many useful cargoes and a 
number of valuable passengers. Each trip has been dangerous and difficult. 





THE NAVAL 
AFTER THE ATTACK BY 


THE NAVAL BASE AND FORTRESS OF HELIGOLAND BEFORE 
THE ATTACK BY BOMBER COMMAND ON APRIL 18. 


The photograph on the right above shows the devastation caused to the naval base and fortress island of Heligoland in the R.A.F. Bomber 
This rocky island is an important outpost guarding the ports and 


Command attack on April 18, when nearly 1000 aircraft pounded the target. 
naval bases of north-west Germany, and lies 31 miles from the mainland. 
rising from big fires. Of the naval and military buildings there is practically nothing left. 


As can be seen, bomb craters cover 





CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS, BEING 
READY FOR CONVEYANCE TO R.E.M.E 


LOADED ON TO A 
WORKSHOPS. 


GOERING'S CAR, TRAILER 


During their recent occupation of Osnabruck, British troops captured a luxurious Daimler-Benz car 

with a 38h.p. engine capable of developing 250 h.p. The late owner was the chief of the Luftwaffe, 

Hermann Goering. The car is now in R.E.M.E. workshops undergoing repairs, and it is suggested 

that it may ultimately be presented to one of the Second Army Corps Commanders. As can be seen, 
the model is a drop-head coupé 


Well garrisoned, Heligoland has very strong defences. 
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AN R.A.F. SIKORSKY R4B HELICOPTER: AN INSTRUCTOR DEMONSTRATING THE EASY 
MANCEUVRABILITY OF THE AIRCRAFT, EVEN AT A VERY LOW ALTITUDE. 
Rising vertically from the eround or roof-top, flying backwards, forwards, or sideways, and hovering to 
drop or pick up passengers, the Sikorsky R4B helicopter, now contributing to the develooment of an 
R.A.F. helicopter service, has shown that these aircraft. with their notable advantages for special 
purposes, will play an important part in Britain’s aerial activities after the war. his photograph, 
taken during training at an R.A.F. school, shows the remarkable mancuvrability of these aircraft. 
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BASE AND FORTRESS ISLAND OF HELIGOLAND THE NEW-TYPE 650-LB. FIRE-BOMB NOW IN USE BY THE 
R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND. ALLIES: GETTING IT READY FOR USE, 


The new-type 650-lb. fire-bomb, now being used by the Allies, contains 
a jellified substance which burns at 1400° F. and percolates into cracks 
and crevices. It is hard to extinguish, and has been used with good 


the whole area, while smoke is still 
results against the German defenders of Bordeaux and other French ports. 
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““ ILLUSTRIOUS,”” THE FIRST SHIP TO ENTER 
ENTERING THE DOCK FOR REPAIRS. 


THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
CAPTAIN COOK DOCK, SYDNEY, SHOWN 


The mighty aircraft-carrier H.M.S. “ Illustrious,”” which took part in the recent pre-invasion attack 

on Okinawa Isiand, in the Ryukyu group, is here shown entering the Captain Cook dock, Sydney 

Urgent repairs to her propeller necessitated her entry into the dock before it was officially opened 

by the Governor-General, the Duke of Gloucester. H.M.S. “ Illustrious” has a displacement of 
23,000 tons and a complement of 1600. 
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IN LIBERATED VIENNA: ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY FOR THE RED ARMY. 

















AMOUNT OF CIVILIAN ACTIVITY IN THE SQUARE. 
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IENNA, capital of Austria, was liberated on April 13 by Red Army forces under the 
command of Marshal Tolbukhin, exactly seven years and one month after the Germans 

had seized Austria. Marshal Tolbukhin’s men broke into the city from the south, acting 
in co-operation with Marshal Malinovsky’s troops, who attacked the city from the east and 
reached the area lying north of the Danube. Tolbukhin’s advance on Vienna began 
a month before the capture, after his victory in the big tank battle at Lake Balaton, in 
Hungary, 100 miles to the south-east. But the actual fighting in the city’s streets lasted 
less than a week, with the result that most of this famous city has been saved from 
destruction. A broadcast from Moscow immediately after the. iiberation stated that: 
* The population of Vienna and other parts of Austria have helped the Red Army and 
prevented the Germans from making a stand. Having thus assisted in the liberation of 


the city, they have earned immortal merit by saving cultural monuments and vital 
(Continued below. 














g . LIBERATED VIENNA: A VIEW SHOWING THE FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE, WITH A CERTAIN } 

















SOVIET ARTILLERY PASSING THE VIENNA PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, CAPTURED. ON 
MONDAY, APRIL 9G, TOGETHER WITH 





THE TOWN HALL AND THE OPERA HOUSF 











RED ARMY MEN, STANDING BAREHEADED 
VIENNA, WATCH A WREATH BEING PLACED 


& 
A Se es 
> FOUR RED ARMY HEROES IN THE FIGHTING FOR VIENNA, AND THE FIRST TO BREAK A RRR IE PEE NR BI 
INTO THE CITY: THE ACTUAL FIGHTING IN THE STREETS LASTED LESS THAN A WEEK ; 
AND THE RUSSIANS CREDITED THE VIENNESE WITH AIDING THEM. { 




















SOVIET INFANTRYMEN, MARCHING THROUGH A VIENNESE STREET CLEARED OF 
THE DEFENDING GERMANS, DURING THE BATTLE FOR THE AUSTRIAN CAPITAL 


4... 
Continued] 
installations, and, most important, have saved the honour of the Austrian nation 
While the Red Flag and the Austrian national emblem were being hoisted, first | 
steps were taken to feed the famished people. Porridge was ladied out to children | 
in the city squares." Vienna was a strategic stronghold in the German defences 
covering the approaches to Southern Germany: it stands at the centre of one of 








AT THE GRAVE OF JOHANN STRAUSS NEAR 
ON THE STATUE OF THE GREAT COMPOSER, 








SOVIET MOTORISED TROOPS, FIGHTING IN THE 





FAVORITEN REGION OF VIENNA, ARE SEFN 
ADVANCING ALONG A BADLY DAMAGED STREET 


Europe's most important communications networks. Roads and railways radiate from 
the city in all directions. During the battles for Vienna, from March 16, Marshal Tol 
bulkin's troops routed eleven German tank divisions, including the Sixth S.S. Tank Army; 
took more than 130,000 prisoners ; and destroyed or captured 1345 tanks and self-propelled 


guns, 2250 field-guns and other equipment. 


(Photographs by Radio.) 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 


TOPICAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


ee 


ALFRED KRUPP, THE PRESIDENT OF KRUPPS, BEING 
EXAMINED BY U.S. DIVISIONAL OFFICERS. 


When the U.S. Ninth Army entered Essen on April 9 they 

learnt that, thanks to the big R.A.F. raid on March 11, no work 

had been done at Krupps since that date. Herr Alfred Krupp. 

the president of the famous firm, who was captured, stated to a 

correspondent that owing to air raids the works were down to 
30 per cent. production by the end of 1944. 
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PRIVATE JAMES STOKES, V.C. 
The King has apgeoves the posthumous award 
of the V.C. to ivate James Stokes, of the 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. During the 
attack on Kervenheim, Holland, on March 1, 
Private Stokes was member of a platoon pinned 
down by intense rifle and machine-gun fire. 


Without waiting for ordérs, he rushed forward, nnn 


firing from the hip, silenced the enemy post and 


took twelve prisoners. Though wounded, he re- |) THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
fused attention, and later twice repeated the | NAVE OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL AFTER HIS INSTALLATION BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


same tactics. Falling eventually with eight 
wounds in his body, he waved good-bye to his 


comrades as he died. His magnificent courage | Dr. Goat Pie. previously Bishop of Londen, wot enthoonnd bg Py Archibshop of Canterbury 
d the success of the attack. | on April 19. majestic ceremony was attended by thousands, including sixty or more Bishops an ny other licat ‘ 
inapived all and ensuved 7 an exceptionally large representation of other churches and religious communities, both British and foreign. ee er applications. For many years he 


rit PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION PHOTOGRAPHED AT A HOME COUNTIES AIRPORT 
AEROPLANE IN WHICH THEY TRAVELLED TO VISIT THE 


The Parliamentary delegation of ter, which visited Buchenwald 


ynvince them of the utter depravity of all tainted with Nazism. 


Edwards (Lab.), Sir H. Morris- Jones (Nat. Lib.), Colonel Wickham (Cons.), Lord Addi 
Lord Stanhope (Cons.), Sir A. Southby (Cons.), Mr. Graham White (Lib.), Mrs. Mavis Tate (Cons.) 
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CAPT. E. TERRELL, R.N.V.R. 
The new Allied weapon, a rocket- 
propelled bomb, travelling faster than 
sound and already proved capable of 
penetrating the supposedly impreg- 
nable E-boat pens in Holland, is the 
invention ‘of Captain E. Terrell, in 
peacetime a barrister and Recorder 

of Newbury. 
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SIR H. R. SCOTT, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
Sir Harold Scott, who has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police in succession to Sir 
Philip Game, has been chairman of the 
Prison Commission, Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer of the London Region, 
and later Secretary of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. 
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WING COM. DOUGLAS BADER. . . ; 
Wing Commander Douglas Bader, me r4 
D.S.O. and Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, the Y 
famous legless pilot, liberated by the 
U.S. First Army, has now returned to ’ 
England. Captured in August 1941, 
he made three attempts to escape: 
as a result, his German captors took 
his aluminium legs away at night. 
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GENERAL DENTZ STANDING—-UNDER GUARD—TO HEAR 
SENTENCE OF DEATH PASSED. 


General Dentz, the former High-Commissioner for Syria and the 
Lebanon, was condemned to death on April 20 by the High Court 
of Justice in Paris on the charge of intelligence with the enemy. 
He was also condemned to military degradation, exclusion from the 
Legion of Honour and the confiscation of his property. After the 
verdict General Dentz left the court as calmly as he had entered it. 
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MR. A. R. HINKS, F.R.S. 

Mr. A. R. Hinks, secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society since 
1915, died on April 18 at the age of 
seventy-one. His standing as an 
authority on map-makine was widely 
recognised, and for his official services 
in this connection during the 1914-18 

was awarded the C.B.E 
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SIR AMBROSE FLEMING, F.R.S. 
Sir Ambrose Fleming, the distinguished elec- 
trical physicist and engineer, who died on 
April 18 at the age of ninety-five. was personally 
associated with the introduction into this 
country of the telephone, electric lighting by 
incandescent lamps and wireless telegraphy. 





eee = —~~=¢ ; He was closely associated with Clerk Maxwell, 
SEATED IN THE CHAIR OF ST. AUGUSTINE IN THE Edison, Lord Kelvin and Lord Rayleigh, and 


his inventions and improvements cover many 
branches of electrical engineering. He was, how- 


(DR. HEWLETT JOHNSON—STANDING ON THE ARCHBISHOP’S RIGHT). i ever, best known to the general public as the 
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concentration camp at 


BESIDE THE MR. CHURCHILL, ROBED AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 
ATROCITIES AT BUCHENWALD. 


the invitation of General 
Eisenhower, has now returned to England. In spite of the brevity of their visit, they saw and heard enough to 


inventor of the two-electrode thermionic valve, 
which revolutionised radio and has besides had 


was president of the Victoria Institute. 
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WITH MR. E. BEVIN (LEFT) AND MR. A. V. ALEXANDER (RIGHT). 


On April 21 Bristol conferred the freedom of the city on Mr. Winston Churchiil—the 
first freedom he has received during the war. His name adds lustre to a roll which 


(L. to r.) Mr. S. S. Silverman (Lab.), Mr. Ness } includes Nelson, Collingwood, Beatty and Smuts. After this ceremony, the Prime 


son (Lab.), Mr. T. Driberg (Ind.), | t Minister, as Chancellor of Bristol University, conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 


of Laws on . Ernest Bevin and Mr. A. V. Alexander 
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MEDICAL INFORMATION BY MICROFILM FOR DOCTORS ON THE BATTLEFRONTS. 
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) ON THIS TINY 


SPOOL 


IS RECORDED A 


SERIES OF MEDICAL WRITINGS, 
WHICH WILL BE FLOWN TO A 
BATTLEFRONT HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NFORMATION OF DOCTORS THERE 


le SSS 
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(LEFT.) A PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERA- 
ON MICROFILM, 
AN ARTICLE FROM A SCIENTIFIC 


TOR RECORDING, 


JOURNAL. THE 
AUTOMATICALLY 


yvannn een ucnensuunnnne 


i PHOTOGRAPHS THE PAGES. 
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FOOT-PEDAL 
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AND THIS 
READING APPARATUS AT A FIELD H.Q. A MAGNIFIED 
PROJECTED DOWNWARDS ON TO A WHITE SCREEN 
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BOOK PAGES BEING RECORDED BY THE PHOTOSTAT PROCESS, WHICH, PRODUCING 
DIRECT PAPER PRINTS, IS USED INSTEAD OF MICROFILM WHERE BULKIER PACKAGES 
CAN BE TRANSPORTED WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 


Possessing the finest medical library in the British Empire, the Royal Society of Medicine 
receives multitudes of calls on its information service, which is available to its Fellows 
all over the world and of every nationality. By dispatching the information in the form 
of microfilm or photostatic reproductions of medical writings, the library of the Society 
thus retains its collection of books and periodicals for consultation while circulating their 
contents to all parts of the world. With the urgent needs of war, the Society extended 
its service to all medical men of the fighting forces of Britain and her Allies, and for 
this purpose the microfilm process has proved by far the most effective. This process 


1S HOW THE PAGES OF A MEDICAL JOURNAL APPEAR WHEN REPRODUCED IN THE 
IMAGE OF THE MICROFILM RECORD 
IN THE BASE OF THE APPARATUS. 


i Ste 


A MEDICAL OFFICER USING THE MICROFILM~- READING APPARATUS AT A 
BATTLEFRONT H.Q. THE ENLARGED IMAGE OF THE RECORDED PAGES 
1S SHIELDED FROM STRAY LIGHT BY THE WOODEN SIDES. CAR 


BATTERY WILL PROVIDE THE NECESSARY ILLUMINATION, 
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aX STATE 
(JOURNAL 


A PAGE OF A MEDICAL JOURNAL REPRODUCED BY THE PHOTOSTAT PROCESS. BY . 
USING A PRISM, THIS PROCESS REPRODUCES, ON A SHEET OF PAPER, A DIRECT \ 
UNREVERSED IMAGE OF THE PAGE PHOTOGRAPHED. 4 


enables very full information to be sent in an extremely compact form by air to base 
hospitals and battlefront H.Q.s, and such information is constantly being dispatched to 
every front from Holland to the Far East. Doctors in uniform have only to indicate 
their needs to the Librarian of the Royal Society of Medicine, who arranges for the filming 
at the Society's headquarters of the relevant documents, the film spool then being 
dispatched by air to the nearest H.Q. where one of the magy microfilm-reading © boxes ” 
lent by the Society is installed. , The photostatic process of direct reproduction on paper 
is used where bulkier packages can be easily transported. 
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INSECTS ON THE WING. 


HEN the spring song of the birds has swelled to full chorus, insects will follow it 
with the obbligato of their myriad beating wings. There are not many soloists 
among them: the bees, the wasps, the bluebottles, the gnats are the leading performers ; 
the majority keep their accomplishment to themselves, which is a natural provision, seeing 
that the birds are waiting for them. They have their own ways of communicating with 
one another, and though most insects do not hear as we understand hearing, their minute 
size and structure enable them to feel the slightest disturbance of the air, and so to become 
aware of sound-waves imperceptible to us. 

The locust, the grasshopper, the cricket almost alone have hearing well developed, 
and happily we need not count them as like companions with the birds and ourselves in 
the garden and the orchard. Other insects have other senses to compensate ; and as there 
are 600,000 species, and the insect population of the world absorbs the largest proportion 
of the protoplasm allotted to the world’s living creatures, it is fortunate for the rest that 
their faculties are circumscribed. No insect has 
sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch in equal 
degree ; one or other faculty has developed at 
the expense of others. 

The field, the garden, the orchard offer 
examples of the segregation of faculty in the 
individual insect’s pursuits and their furtherance. 
How does the bee find its way to the honey from 
the hive and back again, or how the wasp to its 
nest, when from their occasional blunderings and 
hesitations it appears doubtful if they can see 
very far? How does the spider, when it cannot 
see at all, learn that the fly has entered the web, 
and know, moreover, whether it is a fly to be 
devoured or a wasp to be avoided ? What are 
the substitutes for sight, smell, touch, hearing ? 
And, first query of all, how in a deficiency of 
sight do insects find their way about? All 
things considered, sight should be the best 
guide ; and so it is. 

In the dragon-fly superlative sight explains 
why no one, and not even a swallow, can catch 
a dragon-fly. It foils the entomologist’s 
long-handled net. The dragon-fly’s elusive- 
ness springs from its gifted eye. It is 
an enormous convex eye with 12,000 to 
17,000 facets. The facets are not image- 
forming. Their subordinate part is to 
allow each crystalline facet to pass a 
pencil of luminous rays through the 
cornea, and so to concentrate as much 
light as possible on the back of the eye, 
where a single image, not a number of 
images, is formed: The dragon-fly’s brain 
perceives motion by the increase or dimi- 
nution of light as it reaches it from this 
angle or that; and can measure distance 
as well. No arrangement could be more 
appropriate for the perception of motion. 
No quickness of the hand can deceive the 
dragon-fly’s eye. All insects are more or 
less short-sighted, but butterflies and flies 
can similarly measure the distances of such objects 
as are not far from them. 

This ability remains with the wasps and bees. 
It is their shortsightedness that makes them blun- 
der. Their handicap recalls that of a statesman of 
William the Third’s Court, of whom it was said 
that he did not see much farther than his noble 
nose, but what he did see he saw very clearly. 
They find their way from flower to flower, and to 
the hive or the nest they know, but are hesitant in 
recognising new places and new ways. Auguste 
Forel tells of bumble-bees whose nest he had 
placed in one of his windows, and which had great 
difficulty in finding the right window when return- 
ing from their excursions, especially if they were 
long ones. Both bees and wasps have compound 
eyes, with facets very far less numerous than 
those of the dragon-fly, but sufficient to distinguish 
objects while on the wing; and to measure some 
distances as well as contours of objects. But Forel . 
noted that a wasp, while dashing violently against 
a wall in pursuit of flies (that mostly escaped), was 
frequently deceived by a nail in the wall about the 
size of a fly. The wasp saw something that looked 
the size of a fly, but started too far off to distinguish the details. Bees, as 
Lord Avebury showed conclusively, can distinguish colours. Wasps, so 
much less esteemed in the garden, are of high value as destroyers of 
smaller pestilential insects. 

Ants stand lowest in the scale of vision, and the imperfection of a 
flattened eye with few facets is exemplified in them. The male ants, with 
convex eyes and a few hundred facets, are able to perceive and pursue 
the females. The females, with flat eyes and few facets, can see an object 
at a short distance, especially if it moves, but can fail to perceive their own 
larvew. The ultimate degree of blindness seems to be arrived at in a 
genus of American ants, the Eciton, or warrior ant, whose baleful activities 
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THE DRAGON-FLY (CALOPTERYX SPLENDENS), MALE (LEFT) AND FEMALE. 
INSECTS, IT HAS THE FINEST SIGHT AND THE MOST COMPLEX EYES. 





THE LONG-HORNED GRASSHOPPER (DECTICUS VERRUCIVORUS), MALE (LEFT) 
GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET ARE THE ONLY INSECTS WITH A DEFINITE SENSE OF HEARING 





THE MOLE-CRICKET (GRYLLOTALPA GRYLLOTALPA), WITH WINGS SPREAD AND 
ITS NAME IS DERIVED FROM A WAY OF LIFE RESEMBLING THAT 
OF THE MOLE. 
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NEGLECTED GENIUS AND PRIDE OF RACE. 


OUTHEY’S “ Life of Nelson” is a classic; so much so that the general reading 
public know of little else that he wrote. Yet he was most prolific with his pen and 
a poet of no mean merit. He was, moreover, one of the trinity comprising the original 
** Lake School” of poets, Wordsworth and Coleridge being his companions : which makes 
it all the more remarkable that he should have been sadly neglected by biographers. The 
omission has now been made good by Jack Simmons, whose “ SoutHEy”’ (Collins ; 
12s. 6d.) is a comprehensive and conscientious work which-shows very clearly both 
Southey the writer and Southey the man. We see the difficult, opinionated, politically 
rebellious young man whose ideal was ‘“ pantisocracy ’—the equal government of all. 
We follow the gradual change that brought him eventually to an extreme ultra-Toryism. And, 
above all, we come to realise his worth as a master of English narrative and descriptive prose. 
Mr. Simmons has done his work well. He has delved deeply into what must have 
been a voluminous and sometimes tedious mass of contemporary correspondence and 
manuscript. That it has been a labour of love 
is manifest in his concluding sentences, in which 
he says that in his own letters Southey has drawn 
the most delightful and unstudied of all his por- 
traits : ‘‘ There he stands to the life : independent, 
generous, tender, light-hearted, loyal—above all, 
intensely human. There is not a nobler portrait 
in our literature.” And the reader owes a big 
debt of gratitude to the writer for bringing the 
fact to present-day notice. What is more, the 
book is a valuable addition to the records of a 
period of great worth in the history of both the 
nation and its literature. There is one lapsus 
calami which will doubtless be rectified in a 
future edition. On page 133 the income of 
Mrs.. Coleridge is attributed to Mrs. Southey. 
Those who enjoyed Charles J. Rollo’s graphic 
account of Wingate’s raiders will doubtless want 
to know more of their adventures. In ** Bevonp 
THE CHINDWIN,” by Bernard Fergusson (Collins ; 
10s. 6d.), the man who commanded Number Five 
Column of the 1943 Expedition into Burma, they 
will find much military detail and some- 
thing of the dramatic. Before they set out 
on their task, the one thing which worried 
these men was the knowledge that they 
would have to leave the wounded behind. 
That dread was to be realised more than 
once. On the return journey, “ the men 
were in such a pitiful condition that they 
could barely stumble along, let alone fight.” 
It was then with Major Fergusson in Burma 
as it was with Shackleton in somewhat like 
plight in South Georgia : “* more than once 
it seemed to me that sage counsel, strangely 
familiar, was being offered to me.” His 
portrait of Wingate is more severe than 
that of the correspondents. Discipline was 
of the strictest. A captain was reduced 
to the ranks for failing to reach his allott<2 
position at the stipulated time. The 
tangible results of this first expedition were 
admittedly slight, but ts survivors amassed experi- 
ence on which a future has already begun to build. 
It may not be surprising that Major Fergusson, 
like most other officer-writers, stresses the need for 
discipline. But the author of “I was an Ercutu 
Army So.p1er ” (Gollan¢z ; 4s. 6d.) is Driver Robert 
John Crawford, of the R.A.S.C., who, before the war, 
was.a lorry-driver. Yet, telling of the arrival in 
Egypt after a round-the-Cape voyage from England 
with 400 companions in the hold of a cargo-vessel 
serving as troopship, he describes how for three 
weeks they suffered the worst outbreak of “ spit 
and polish” they had ever known. “ The value 
of this apparently excessive discipline,’’ he says, 
‘* was soon realised when we reached the battle area. 
We then found that the British troops were expected, 
by all other nationalities, to be the finest disciplined 
troops in the field." From him, too, we get con- 
firmation of the wellnigh criminal waste of petrol in 
the ‘Western Desert because of faulty containers to 
which others have drawn attention. ‘“‘ From El 
Adem we were directed to unload our 70,000 gallons 
of petrol at the Acroma Petrol Dump. When we 
reached there, the 70,000 gallons had been reduced 
to 30,000 gallons through the desert journey. Much to our surprise, we were 
told this was a good effort.” One of the most poignant features of this 
very human narrative is the suicide of a man on learning that his wife had 
transferred her affections to someone else. Here is the record of what we 
are pleased to call ‘a simple soldier,’ narrated to John Dagleish. It 
shows us the war and the desert, the men of the Eighth Army and their 
officers as seen and estimated by one of that unnamed host who fight and 
win our wars. Listen to his concluding words: ‘As we hardened up 
under our work ; as bodies became fitter and our minds became clearer, we 
developed an intense pride in being British.” 
Pride of race is no less manifest in ‘‘ PRisoNER OF THE ‘ KORMORAN,’” 
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AND FEMALE. THE 





were compared to those of militant Germany in The Illustrated London News b~ . A A emamenn. by James Taylor (Harrap; 8s. 6d.). Written from the diaries and personal 
last year (August 5, 1944). Most of them have two ocelli, or simple eyes, «rr mosTLY setects aN UNDER. evidence of W. A. Jones, a@fanchester man who served in the last war, 


instead of compound eyes; but several species are all but blind. The 
purblind hunt in covered galleries, built with incredible rapidity across 
roads or glades till they reach their prey. They are not wholly insensitive 
to light-——that is to say, to the light of day, the only light they know. 
Insects which will blindly fly and dash themselves against a lamp or candle are not 
fascinated by it. Concentrated lights are rare in nature : the light of day is diffuse. The 
insects’ poor brain cannot comprehend the novelty and, mistaking it for the only light they 
know, they immolate themselves in it. Several domestic insects, like the house-flies, have 
learnt better in the course of generations, and are no longer deceived. 

As a supplement to the inferior sight they possess, the ants have smell. Their sense 
of smell is inexplicably different from ours ; and it resides in the antennz. It is thus an 
olfactory organ (otherwise a nose) turned inside out, prominent in space and mobile. In 
some insects—the mosquito and perhaps the horse-fly—the antenna are stiff and are 
entirely for smelling. In others, as with ants-—-and also with bees and wasps—they are 
mobile and serve them not only to smell at a distance, but to taste what they can touch. 
The ant, more nearly blind than the others, would be entirely lost without its antennae, 
which contribute to the social sense of the ant community, enabling them to set up an 
antennal language, to recognise one another, to tend their larve, and to’satisfy the most 
compelling requirement of all-——their appetites. E. S. Grew. 
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FOR {TS NESTING- 


emigrated to Australia, and went to sea, it makes an unusual piece of war 
reporting. Jones was serving in the “ Mareeba,” an Australian freighter, 
when captured by the German raider “* Kormoran,” and spent several months 
on board that vessel before being sent to Germany. ° During his eighteen 
months’ imprisonment he saw Germans topple from a pinnacle of arrogance into a pit of 
cringing misery. He tells of civilians who treated the prisoners with insult, contempt, 
and loathing ; of women who gathered in groups to indulge in a collective laugh at their 
expense ; of a man who sought to tantalise them by lighting a fresh cigar every few minutes, 
puffing the smoke in their faces and then grinding the half-smoked cigar under his heel 
before lighting another. It is perhaps just as well such pictures of the German people 
should be given to us at this moment. 

*“Turice AGAINST ENGLAND,” by Kurt Stechert (Cape; 12s. 6d.), is a German's 
evaluation of the three great attempts to defeat this country: first by Napoleon, then by 
the Kaiser, and lastly by Hitler. The author tells why, in his opinion, all were doomed 
to failure. No Continental Power, he asserts, can achieve victory ovér sea-power unless 
it does so in a first, overwhelming blow. His book is exceedingly well documented to this 
end, but as the German version was published in March 1942 its conclusions cannot all 
be accepted in the light of subsequent events. The success of Bomber Command is 
a factor any successor to Herr Stechert will have to take into account.—W. R. CaLvert 
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High Official 


on the lookout 


Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is 
entirely fictitious) you will notice that the tube 
itself becomes wider as it reaches its obvious con- 
clusion. The steel tube is part of a telescopic gun 
sight. One method of making a tricky precision job 
like this is to machine it to shape from the solid. 
The other way is to consult Accles & Pollock (by 
no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way 


of helping high officials to solve their higher problems. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


LTD. 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in 
stainless and other steels. @ Oldbury, Birmingham. 














Whatever form the future Rover 


cars may take, the immediate post- 
war models will be very like 
those of 1940. We shall hold 
tight to the proven’ excellence 
of the past, while examining 


the prospects which lie ahead. 


ROVER 


One of Britain’s Fine Cars 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED COVENTRY and DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 
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enemy ships pouring fire From THE DAILY MAIL, January 4 
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THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD. 





Constructors of Scott - Paine designed Surface Craft 
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Fitting covers and tubes should never be rushed. 
An extra minute can save hours of later trouble. 
Insert your tube with just enough air to round it 
out. Inflate to set the tyre beads in right position. 
Deflate entirely by taking out valve. Then re-inflate 
to specified working pressure. This enables the 
tube to adjust itself correctly and prevents internal 
creeping and friction against the cover wall . . . so 
minimizing risk of premature failure and increasing 


potential tube life. 


North British 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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Background 


can make or mar a snap 
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Never let background details ‘ steal the picture ’ as 
in the diagram. Choose a background that is simple 
and either much lighter or much darker than your 
subject. For portraits, sky makesanideai background. 
When you have no choice and must make the best of 
a poor background, take care about what is directly behind your subject—snaps are warmth without work. 
so easily spoilt if, for example, things apparently grow out of peoples’ heads. 

By the way— Moving the camera, even slightly, while you press the shutter prevents 
the picture from being sharp. Learn to ‘ click’ with a slow pressure of the thumb or 
finger only—movement of wrist or forearm tends to jog the camera. It is best to 
stand with feet apart, camera in both hands, and elbows tucked firmly to your sides. 


A fire in tasteful design, of a type or finish for any scheme of 





decoration —this is Creda Electric Heating from which you get 





Make a note for your post-war home. 


‘Kodak’ Film is scarce because of war needs, so MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


2 KODAK FILM 
CORA Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
Sa 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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| these Facets 


RHEUMATISM has 
| one thing in common 

| with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, 

"Flu and Colds : 

| its manifestations of pain are 
| safely and speedily relieved 
| by two tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


| The exact causes of Rheumatism 

have yet to be discovered by 
medical science, but it is known 
that salicylate therapy has a 
| beneficial action on the disturb- 

ances of uric acid metabolism | 
| associated with certain types of 
Rheumatism: ‘Genasprin’, there- 
fore, combats these conditions as 
/ well as giving sure and speedy 
| relief from the pain that accom- 
panies them. 

Only an absolutely pure form of 
f aspirin can be relied upon not to 
depress the heart or upset the 
digestion. ‘Genasprin’ is absolutely 
pure; it will not produce any 
harmful after-effects. You can get 
| ‘Genasprin’ from any chemist at 
1/5d. and 2/3d. 














H.M. King George V1. 
TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LTD. 
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| At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


| ‘The word ‘Genaspria’ 
mark of Genatosan 
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IN A PLANE BY THEMSELVES 
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From your retailer 
is the reg trade 
Ltd., Loughborough. 
























WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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a Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are nec essarily available for expor! 
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AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 
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KERFOOTS 
FAMILY 
| TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision dis- 


Kerfoots Pharmaceuticals has 








tinguishing 





been handed from father to son since 


Th mas Kerf ot first turned his attention 





; ‘ : 
to manufacturing pharmacy in the 1800s. 


He pioneered ~—s many developments 


“Why I read mpl ec ie 
The Yorkshire Post’? 


‘“*“My first need is for information. But it 
must be accurate, well balanced and , 

. . - . THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
unbiased information, giving all the OF THREE GENERATION 
facts, clearly and concisely, and holding 


spirit which animated him inspires bis 


descendants to-day 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 
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Heat Storage 
Cooking and Hot a 
Water from the 
continuous burning fire 
with amazing Fuel Economy 
For families up to six in number 


THE ESSE COOKER company 


Prop.: Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. 
yi | Estab. 1854 
oot = Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
uae London Showrooms 
46 Davies Street, W.! 
' Also at LIVERPOOL, 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW 












nothing back. 

‘That is why I read ‘The Yorkshire Post.’ 

It tells me things essential for me to know 

about the teeming, industrial North, where 

life, and people, are a little different from 

those in the part of the country where I | 
myself live. 
“I am especially interested in the North’s 
political life; and in “The Yorkshire Post’ 
I find political comment is scrupulously 
just and fair, even to those ‘on the other 
side of the fence.’ I find I get an all-round 
vital, well balanced and unprejudiced 
picture, and that is what I need. 

“It seems to me to be so important what 
one reads nowadays.” 
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Voice of the North 
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You will approve of plain 
Lingerie in ‘Cclanese’ because it 
is so very simple to launder at 
home ... because it will last such 
a long time . 
fabric is lovely enough to com- 


.. and because the 


pensate for the loss of lace and 


embroidery. 


Ad r # 
Sparlel. 
(REGD. TRADE MARK) 

All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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